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some experience in their religious states. Yet 
in the natural world, how often do we see the 
greatest storm preceded, and at other times fol- 
lowed, by the smoothest, calmest weather. The 
analogy is striking, and it may be safely con- 
cluded, that all these reverses are designed to 
produce a beneficial effect.” 

“Tenth Month, 1817.—About a month ago I 
was at a young Friend’s house, concernin 
whose zeal and sincerity in the blessed cause 
have not a doubt. He has appeared in the 
ministry, I believe acceptably to Friends in 
— and is a promising, growing character. 

n the course of much intimate conversation, we 
approached the subject of prayer. Upon which 
he asked me, whether I did not think that the 
end which Friends had in view, by the practice 
of private retirement, was vocal prayer, that is 
the outward act and attitude of kneeling down 
and using words. I felt very much at this 
question ; and an awfulness came over me, and 
exercise, lest either this person or myself should 
be adventuring, without taking off our shoes 
upon holy ground. In replying to him, I could 
scarcely refrain from using the languageof Wm. 
Penn: ‘ Words are for others, not for ourselves, 
or for God, who hears not as bodies do, but as 
spirits should.’ It is the heart or soul that can 
alone cry acceptably through the drawings of 
that spirit, which inclines to good and the source 
of all good; the mouth may speak out of the 
very abundance of the heart: there is nothing, 
however, in words as such, nor in outward silence 
as such. So that our prayers are none the better 
for being clothed in words, nor the less likely to 
be accepted when not clothed in words. There 
may be words where none should be used, and 
there may be silence when words are called 
for; and herein stands the snare which should 
be carefully guarded against.” 

“T think I have seen the danger of young 
men or women dwelling anywhere else than in 
the valley of humility. Human learning, human 
attainments and excellencies—I mean all those 
things that are obtained by the memory, judg- 
ment, reasoning powers, and mental abilities, 
separate from any immediate influence and as- 
sistance derived from the source of true wisdom 
—these natural acquisitions and talents are well 
in their places and are serviceable to us, when 
kept in subjection to the pure teachings of Him 
‘who teaches’ by his Spirit ‘as never man 
taught.’ But when any natural faculty or talent 
of the mind, or acquisition by virtue of that 
talent or faculty usurps or domineers over the 
little seed of the kingdom sown in the heart, it 
had been better that such an enemy were cast 
as it were, into the sea, than that such mischief 
should be done. . . The best light in which 
we cap view true talents and virtues, and in 
which they are set off to the best advantage, is 
the sombre shade of humility. For the more 
the framework is colored, or gilt, or carved, or 
ornamented, the more there is to take the at- 
tention of the eye from the picture itself. So 
that it seems to me best for each of us to dwell 
in the littlenesg, in the lowliness; always bear- 


ing in mind whence we are, even from the dust, 
and whither we shall return even to the dust; 
and that we should not forget from whence all 
that is good, either immediately or mediately 
comes, even from the source of all good. This 
our would make us backward and timid at giving 
judgment ; it would render us ready to esteem 
others better than ourselves, quick to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath.” . . 

“ Twelfth Month, 1817.—The Lord ever hears 
and answers the prayers which He hath put 
into the hearts of those that desire to fear Him. 
As far as I can recollect, those daily, formal 
repetitions of words, in the practice of which I 
was brought up, were but seldom accompanied 
with that which is the essence of true prayer, 
viz: a reverential breathing unto the Lord and 
a longing of the soul after those things that we 
need. There were times, too, in which my soul 
did ardently crave the attainment of best things ; 
but then my prayers being confined to certain 
times and certain words, and I being taught this 
restricted notion of the act, it did not allow of 
the springing forth of those secret desires, which 
the Lord raised in my heart; so that these sea- 
sons wherein true prayer was begotten by Him, 
who teaches when and how to pray, were not 
rightly availed of or profited by. 

“T remember that after I refrained from those 
forms of prayer which were taught me in my 
childhood, I was much in the habit of kneeling 
down and repeating extempore prayers, by dint 
of my natural abilities ; this I did for some time 
with great fervor of youth and eloquence, even 
sometimes aloud, both morning and evening ; 
until the Lord opened my eyes in this respect, 
and gave me clearly to see that these attempts 
in my own will, way and time, were but sparks 
kindled about me, and which availed nothing 
with Him, whose own sacrifices (of his own pre- 
paring and kindling), were alone acceptable. 
Thus in obedience, I was made willing to be 
silent and seek the Lord, who is nigh at hand, 
and dwells in the hearts of his people, and is 
not far from any one of us, if we look for and 
unto Him. This silence of all the creaturely 
reasoning powers was very hard to something in 
me, which would be judging and questioning ; 
very unmeaning did it appear; yet durst I not 
forbear to meet with my Lord and Master or 
to strive to meet with Him, day by day, and 
oftener than the day ; and frequently crying in 
the depth and sincerity of my heart unto Him, 
that He would be pleased to show me the way to 
call upon Him aright, and what to pray for. I 
was often in tears and lay down my head in 
grief upon my pillow, fearing I should never be 
made sensible of true prayer, and partake of the 
privilege of ‘ praying always.’ The Lord did 
not long leave me without his blessing, his 
blessed countenance and presence and comfort; - 
no, He showered at times of his merciful good- 
ness into my poor heart, and kindled such love 
towards himself, such earnest breathings after 
the further arising, the glorious spreading and 
increasing exaltation of his name, and power, 
and truth, as enabled me to truly praise and 
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Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 


(Continued from page 286.) 

“Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge ;’ and where is an 
end to praising the Lord for his mercy, which 
‘endureth for ever,’ and which is abundantly 
thed abroad, to the rejoicing of the hearts of 
those that seek to serve Him, and to the great 
wmfort of their souls in the midst of much tribu- 
lation. Ob, that there may be more and more 
reliance, unshaken, immovable reliance on Him, 
who thus daily scatters and profusely deals out 
tokens of his loving kindness. That there may 
be an increase of faith experienced, an increase 
of resignation, proportioned to the nearer ap- 
proach of perplexity and difficulty and embar- 
rasment on every hand. And when the waves 
of affliction run high, and the floods seem ir- 
resistible, may the Lord Almighty, who ‘is 
mightier than the noise of many waters,’ in his 
own time lift up a standard against them, say- 
ing, ‘thus far, but no farther.’ Surely He who 
remains as ever to be the only sure ‘ confidence 
of all the ends of the earth.’ He who can over- 
tule events for the good of those that sincerely 
seek Him, will not overlook or despise any of 
those who desire to look unto, and who lean upon 
Him alone in all their troubles.” 

“I have been fearful of leaving anything on 
record behind me, but what upon clear convic- 
tion has appeared to be right; and have often 
seen the necessity of looking as closely to what 
is thus committed to paper, as to anything that 
may be said or done, it being my earnest desire 
that nothing may even in secret be done or said, 
but what will bear the test of being brought to 
light. It may seem to many, who have not 
hitherto been much, if at all, brought under the 
reducing and refining power of Truth, that such 

vy exercises as have been permitted to come 
Upon me, and as have come upon others, are 
nothing but the effects of a weak mind and a 
bewildered imagination ; and such may not enter 
mto any understanding or feeling of these trials, 
Which are described in such strong terms. 

“ These may be yet more surprised, when they 
read of such sudden changes and revolutions, as 
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bless his holy name; engaged me still more to | himself was born, as Christ said, “Abraham saw John Yeardley and his Travels. tion 
cleave unto, obey, and follow Him in whatso-| my day, and was glad” (John viii: 56), and to (Continued from page 283.) dee| 
ever He might require. My soul was also filled | the Jews He said, “If ye were the children of| “The Friends reached Pyrmont on the first of e 
with living warmth of love and charity towards | Abraham, ye would do the works of Abraham.” | the Seventh Month, and shortly afterwards made res 
his creature man, whom He created in his image; | Of the Gentiles he said, “God is able of these] visit amongst the members from house to coul 
with great pity, also, towards such as had de-| stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” | house in that place, and at Minden. On the 
viated from the path in which He would have | Thus it is, all nations are blessed in Christ, the | 28th they visited a number of seriously awak. . 150 
had them to go, and who had thus turned away | seed of Abraham, in being turned away from|ened persons at Lenzinghausen, who felt the One 
from the Lord their Leader; an unspeakably | works of sin and darkness, and being brought | necessity of spiritual worship, and to whom cam 
sweet feeling of fellowship and sympathy arose | to walk in the light of Christ, and as children | their hearts were much enlarged in Gospel love, ther 
in me, towards those in whom the Lord had | of the day, do works of holiness in obedience to} “*‘ Walking in the garden,’ writes John Yeard- he | 
excited a love, or desire of himself. Thus was} God’s word, such as Abraham did. Such are} ley, ‘in a very solemn and solitary frame of wall 
true prayer in and by the true Spirit, in meas-| born again of the Spirit and of Christ, “the| mind before the meeting, I had such a feelin who 
ure raised in my heart; not according to the | Word of God, the incorruptible seed, that liveth | as I scarcely ever remember to have had before, the 
way or time which man’s wisdom or inclination | and abideth for ever,” and He in them becomes | I thought I saw, as in the vision of light, as ifs Ron 
would Jead and teach, but the very contrary ; |“ Christ in you, the hope of glory, whom,” said | people would be gathered in that neighborhood suff 
for even to this time, I am often so situated as} the Apostle, “we preach, warning every man | to the knowledge of the Truth. It appeared to to & 
not to have any words for long seasons together | and teaching every man, that we may present | me to be in the Divine appointment that our but 
to utter, either audibly or in my heart; and still | every man perfect in Christ Jesus. Whereunto| dear M.S. was come to visit Germany, and ther 
more often am in dryness, distress, and apparent | I also labor, striving according to his working, | large field of Jabor seems to be appointed for held 
desolation: yet through all I can praise the | which worketh in me mightily ” (Col. i: 28, 29). | her in this land if she is faithful.’ and 
Lord.” Abraham believed in Christ being present,| “The next two months were occupied with leet 

(To be continued.) whose voice he heard and obeyed, and also in | various religious services, public and private, dise 
; | eee Ceara mes Christ as yet to come of his seed. We believe} not omitting meetings at Eidinghausen and ~ 
Christ, the Seed of Abraham. in the same Christ now present with us, whose | Hille, where, as on former occasions, J. Y. found This 
“ And in thee and in thy seed shall all the nations | word we obey, and as He who came of the seed | his heart to go out towards the people with was 
of the earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my | of Abraham. Then is Abraham’s faith and | strong emotions of Christian love. About a a 
voice” (Gen. xii: 3 and xxii: 18). ours one in Christ, and as Abraham was justified | hundred and fifty attended at the former, and T 
The question has been put to me, “ Dost thou | thereby, so shall the Lord justify us through | three hundred at the latter place. ceed 
think this promise of God to all nations through | this same faith of Abraham. And the justin} “The time was now come for John Yeardley met 
the seed of Abraham, refers to Christ Jesus as | all ages doth live by his faith. and Martha Savory to pursue their journey to Wi 
He came in the flesh, or to that seed of God in} And we believe not only that God is able and | the Rhine, Switzerland and France. They left ; li 
all men, of which men are born of the spirit to | willing to raise up children unto Abraham, but | Pyrmont on the eleventh of the Tenth Month, ing 
God ?” (and all the glory be to God alone); we also be-| and beside Martha Towell, were accompanied eae 
To which I reply, “The Apostle says explic-| lieve He hath by his grace “quickened us to-| as far as Basle by William Seebohm as inter- tere 
itly, this “ seed is Christ” (Gal. iii: 16). Now} gether, and hath raised us up together, and| preter. Every member of the party wrote in end 
Christ is not divided; He is “the same, yester- | made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ | one way or other an account of the journey, of I 
day, to-day and for ever.” The Word, which | Jesus” (Eph. ii: 6). W.W.B. | and we have availed ourselves of these various me 
was in the beginning with God, and by whom sources in the following narrative. : 
God made all created things, was and is God. Christ-Like “ Passing through Paderborn, they arrived at - 
That “ Word was made flesh and dwelt among Herdecke on the 13th. Regarding his feelings Vo 
men,” and He himself declared whilst He thus} Christ was called the Word of God. As a|in this place John Yeardley writes: “ 
walked among men, “I am the Son of God” | word reveals a thought, so Christ was the mani-| “‘This morning I was greatly dejected and 
(John x: 36). Asman “ He died a propitiation | festation of God. Challenged by a heathen to | fearful we might find none of the people whom the 
for the sins of the whole world;” as God, He | show God, we can point to Christ. Here is God | we were seeking. As I was walking pensively an 
ever liveth. The same Christ Jesus, who died | as man, God in human form. outside the town, I recollected what I once sho 
and rose again from the dead, now glorified sit-| | Christ performed miracles as the representa-| read in “Cecil’s Remains,”—that a way may the 
teth on the right hand of God. He promised to | tive of God, declaring thus his power. Christ | suddenly open before us when we the least ex- 
send, and accordingly He did and does send | went about doing good, displaying thus the love | pect it. This was now to be verified ; for after slof 
his Holy Spirit into the world (that world which | and compassion of God. we had entered the carriage with the intention Me 
he died to save), to convince the world of sin,} He brought to man the salvation which had | of going to Elberfeld, and while we were wait- es 
to lead men into righteousness, and to comfort | been conceived and determined upon by God,|ing for a road-ticket, I accidentally fell into at J 
all that mourn. Whoever receives Him, whom | and both by his death on the cross procured | conversation with our hostess, and making in- thes 
Christ sends, that is tht Holy Spirit, receives | salvation and by his word and power brought | quiry for people of religious character, learnt frie 
Christ himself; and whoever believes and re-| it near to man. It is God’s purpose that his| that there were a number of such in the neigh- 
ceives Christ, receives God, who sent Christ | children should be Christ-like. borhood.’ Th 
Jesus to be the Saviour of the world. May we| As born of God, sons and daughters of God “The Friends alighted, and sent for a mem- he 
ever remember that the Father, Son and Spirit | Almighty, we are the representatives of the Di- | ber of this little society who resided in the town. aig 
are one. vine upon the earth. Men who have not heard | He informed them that a meeting was held at > 
Christ died “that He might redeem his peo- | of Christ should find in us the Spirit of Christ |} Hageney, about six miles distant, at the house Gon 
ple from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a | and see thus Divine love. of a pastor named Hiicker. Being disposed to - 
peculiar people zealous of good works” (Tit. iii:| | David Livingstone accomplished more by his | visit this pastor, they took their informant with arc 
14). Christ now comes in spirit to carry out and | life among the native tribes of “The Dark Con- | them as guide, turned their horses in the diree- 
fulfil this purpose of God’s will, in the death of} tinent” than by his words. He displayed truth, | tion opposite to Elberfeld, and drove along & tl 
Christ, by his work in and upon the hearts of | love and unselfishness in all his dealings with | very bad road to his house. They found him = 
his people, that He may purge the same from | the natives, and his daily living was a continual | occupied in teaching some poor children. He the 
every stain of sin, and make them to be a fit | exhibition of divinity. told them that their visit was opportune and re : 
tabernacle for his glory. Of such it may be| Desirable as education and training and cul-| markable, for that he had been denounced as & ph 
said, however deep in sin they may once have} ture must be for any high word, yet it is far] delinquent before the Synod of Berlin, which qu 
been, “ but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, | more essential that the out-going missionary, at | had sent him a string of questions on doctrine he 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord | home or abroad, have a personal acquaintance | and church-government. He had returned 8 ; 

* Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God” (1 Cor. vi:| with God, and that he has been transformed | reply to the questions, and was then waiting t boi 
11). Like as Christ Jesus, as to the flesh, came | in his character and nature, than that he has a | determination of the synod, whether he was to Wwe 
of the house and lineage of David, yet in spirit | good understanding of theology. be displaced from his cure or not. The Friends on 
David calls him Lord, so Christ came according} One of the best methods of teaching children | examined his answers, and were well satisfied 
to the flesh, of the seed of Abraham ; He comes | is by pictures and example. The most convine- | with them: the worship which he and his little , 
to us as He came to Abraham, as the Word of} ing proof of Christ’s love is the daily life of a| flock (about thirty in number), practised was of de 





God, that incorruptible seed, of which Abraham | Christ-like man.—Earnest Christian. & more spiritual character than that of the na- 
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tional church. Martha Savory expressed her 
deep sympathy with him in his difficult and 

inful situation, and John Yeardley also ad- 
; asa him in words of consolation and en- 

ment. 

sy rf Elberfeld, where they arrived on the 
rsons. 
One of these, a young pastor named Ball, be- 
came greatly endeared to them. He informed 
them that when he had been severely tempted, 
he had found support and deliverance in silent 
waiting on the Lord. Another was pastor Lindel, 
who resided at some distance from the city, in 
the Wupperthal: he had been brought up a 
Roman Catholic, had seen many changes, and 
suffered not a little persecution. He took them 
to see a neighbor, an aged man, weak in body, 
but strong and lively in spirit. This man told 
them he was present at a meeting at Miihlheim 
held by Sarah Grubb, about thirty years before ; 
and that, although ninety years old, he recol- 
lected the words with which she concluded her 
discourse : ‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ 
This love, say the narrators of the occurrence, 
was felt amongst us on this occasion, and at 
parting the good old man gave us his blessing. 

They quitted Elberfeld on the 19th, and pro- 
ceeded to Diisseldorf, where the reception they 
met with was equally open and gratifying. They 
spent an evening at Kaiserworth with pastor 

liedner, who was occupied in viligantly guard- 
ing a little flock of Protestants surrounded by 
unscrupulous Romanists. He evinced much in- 
terest In the management of prisons, and was 
endeavoring to introduce improvements in that 
of Diisseldorf: he had met with Martha Savory 
in one of her visits at Newgate. 

“The next day they went to Diisselthal, and 
i the institution there. The Count 
Von-der-Recke conducted them himself through 
every department. 

“His countenance,’ says J. Yeardley, ‘evinces 
the magnanimity and kindness of his heart; it 
isremarkable and precious that so young a man 
should dedicate his whole time and fortune for 
the benefit of the orphan and the destitute.’ 

“At Creveldt, the next town where they 
stopped, pastor Molinaar and his wife, who were 
Mennonists, received them in a very cordial 
manner; the latter had seen Thomas Shillitoe 
at Amsterdam. J. Y. relates several visits which 
these worthy persons and some of their Christian 
friends paid to them at the inn. 

“*22nd.— In the evening pastor Molinaar 
came, with his wife and some friends, to tea. 
They inquired very narrowly respecting our 
principles. Pastor M. turned the conversation 
on women’s preaching, and, after some explana- 
tion, appeared to be pretty well satisfied with 
our views on this subject. The Mennonists hold 
strongly to the use of water baptism, and the 
_ and his wife defended this practice, the 

tter with much earnestness. But when we had 
unfolded our sentiments, and William Seebohm 
had read a passage from Tuke’s “ Principles,” 
the pastor, seeing that we aimed only at the 
spiritual sense, acknowledged that he had often 
Queried with himself whether the usage could 
not properly be dispensed with, and said that 
he intended still further to examine the ques- 
tion. Our certificates were then read ; and after 
we had conversed on our church discipline, the 
company separated in mutual love.’ ” 

To be continued. 





Does the world find Jesus Christ as it reads 
our lives?—Rescue Evangel. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 


To the Members of Our Beloved Society. 


Dear Friends:—Let us look to the Rock 
whence we are hewn and to the hole of the pit 
whence we are digged, and strive earnestly to 
attain to that spirituality of mind which made 
our forefathers a peculiar people, which led them 
into a straight and narrow way, in which there 
was no erring. 

George Fox said to his followers, “ Friends, 
let nothing come between you and God but 
Christ.” And this continual abiding under the 
shadow of the Most High prepared them to fill 
the places designed for them in their day and 
generation, and it is only as we also abide under 
this, that we shall be fitted to fill the places des- 
ignated for us in this our day. 

Then, let us lay aside everything that comes 
between us and God, except Christ, and cruci- 
fying self and all things pertaining to self, go to 
the Fountain of all true knowledge, seeking 
guidance for each day as it is allotted tous. As 
the manna of yesterday was not fit for to-day, 
neither can we be nourished by the heavenly 
food that sustained them. But, as we humble 
ourselves before Him, pleading for a fresh sup- 
ply from his bountiful table daily, which He 
hath graciously promised shall never be with- 
holden from the humble and contrite heart. 

Since He hath said, “I will be a lamp to thy 
feet,” we shall thus be enabled to follow straight 
on, knowing the voice of the True Shepherd. 
Then, oh then, shall we more fully realize our 
duty toward our fellow-man, as we thus follow the 
voice of Him who left the ninety and nine and 
went to seek the one straying far from the Mas- 
ter’s fold, as He bids us go in paths which He 
points out, to restore souls as precious in his 
sight as are our own. 

The closer we draw to our dear Lord and Law- 
giver, the more will He cause us to lose sight of 
self in the love and anxiety He begets in us for 
those, less favored than ourselves, who are daily 
surrounded by sin and temptation and being 
swept down by the vortex of crime into endless 
woe. 

No more can we be satisfied that we and our 
own are safe within shelter while this is the case, 
than we can stand behind a ponderous rock and 
reach a hand to save while the floodtide of the 
mighty ocean comes in, and, sweeping from the 
shore multitudes of helpless victims, buries them 
in its bosom. Nor do we know but that, as the 
tide rises higher each time, it may yet reach 
our safe retreat, and carry away some of the 
precious lambs we have gathered about us. 

The crowning evil of to-day is-intemperance 
with 250,000 licensed saluons in the United 
States, and on the increase. Friends, let us go 
into our closets, and, having shut the door, there 
petition the God of the Universe, as did our 
forefathers, for strength to meet the evils of 
their day, and for guidance, as He only and 
alone is able to give it, to meet this monstrous 
tide of ruin that is coming in upon us. And 
He who calls to work never fails to give direc- 
tions as to how it shall be done. 

G. A. R. Woop. 


West Branca, Iowa. 


Or Samuel Hutton of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., his memorial - “At eighteen 
years of age he received a gift in 
and a lively gift. He was of a meek and cir- 
cumspect conduct, and concerned for the sup- 


port of Truth’s testimony in its several branches 
and it is believed was supported under his vari- 
ous afflictions with a truly Christian fortitude.” 





the ministry, 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Humility and Attainments. 


I think I have seen the danger of young men 
or women dwelling anywhere else than in the 
valley of humility. Human learning, human 
attainments and excellencies—I mean all those 
things that are obtained by the memory, judg- 
ment, reasoning powers and mental abilities, 
separate from any immediate influence and as- 
sistance derived from the source of True Wisdom 
—these natural acquisitions and talents are well 
in their places, and are serviceable to us when 
kept in subjection to the pure teachings of Him 
“who teaches” by his Spirit, “as never man 
taught.” But when any natural faculty or talent 
of the mind, or acquisition by virtue of that talent 
or faculty, usurps and domineers over that little 
seed of the kingdom sown in the heart, it had 
been better that such an enemy were cast, as it 
were, into the sea, than that such mischief should 
be done. The best light in which we 
can view true talents and virtues, and in which 
they are set off to the best advantage, is the som- 
bre shade of humility. For the more the frame- 
work is colored or gilt or carved or ornamented, 
the more there is to take off the attention of the 
eye from the picture itself; so that it seems to 
me best for each of us to dwell in the littleness, 
in the lowliness, always bearing in mind whence 
we are, even from the dust, and whither we shall 
return, even to the dust; and that we should not 
forget from whence all that is good comes, even 
from the Source of all good. This would make 
us backward and timid at giving our judgment, 
it would render us ready and willing to esteem 
others better than ourselves ; quick to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath ; because we should be 
patient, humble, forgiving one another, loving 
one another, pitying one another; for then we 
should know how frail man is.—J. Barelay. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Preparation for Meeting. 


If our meeting is to be really a meeting for 
worship, much depends upon our being in a wor- 
shipful state at those times when we are out of 
meeting. The silent gatherings of Friends testify 
in their silence to the great principle that Di- 
vine worship stands essentially not in rites and 
ceremonies, but in the spiritual offerings of a 
heart touched into adoration, thanksgiving and 
praise by the Spirit of the Lord. Thus the true 
worship of God is in a measure of God’s own 
Spirit. This it is not man’s to command; it 
must be waited for. 

Now the heart where the god of this world 
has ruled for six days, is not gathered readily 
into that state of inward stillness wherein for 
the time being the flesh is brought into subjec- 
tion, and the soul waits for the vivifying in- 
comes of Divine love. Not thus easily does 
mammon vacate his abiding place. But with 
the heart that has often during the working 
days of the week—in the hours of business, on 
the daily journeyings, in the watches of the 
night—known communion with the Lord Jesus, 
it is otherwise. It is such a heart as is enabled 
most nearly to fulfil the apostolic injunction to 
“rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, and in 
everything give thanks,” that is best prepared 
for meeting. C. F.S. 





THERE are men and women living to-day 
whose very faces are a benediction because they 
have endured sorrows which have sweetened 
and enriched their souls and not embittered and 
impoverished them. The world is better and 
happier for their presence.— Exchange. 
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THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


























I ask not now for gold to gild 
With mocking shine a weary frame ; 
The pepe of the mind is stilled, 
ask not now for Fame. 























A rose-cloud, dimly seen above, 
Melting in heaven’s blue depths away ; 
Oh, sweet, fond dream of human Love! 
For thee I may not pray ; 
































But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known. 
I only ask a will resigned, 

O, Father, to thine own. 


























To-day, beneath thy chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest. 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


























A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and Death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 
































In vain I task my aching brain, 
In vain the sages thought I scan ; 
I only feel how weak and vain, 
How poor and blind is man. 


























And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 

And, like a weary child, would come, 
O, Father, unto Thee! 





























Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away. 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day ! 









































The Decline of Friends in Barbadoes. 


(Continued from page 285.) 













































































this deed embraced the following: 



































ing 26,970 square feet. 











Meeting-house, 34 by 64 feet. 




















graveyard. 

















containing 14 acres, 3 roods, 9 perches. 

















Lucy, containing 5 acres. 



































London. 




























































































The residue of the estate was found by James 
Cresson and John Parrish, to have been vested 
entirely in a certain Thomas Gibson, of St. Mi- 
chael’s Parish, designated “Gentleman,” who, 
after great difficulty, was induced to make a 
conveyance of it to eighteen trustees, six of whom 
lived in Barbadoes, four in England and eight 
in Philadelphia. The property conveyed by 


The meeting-house land, in the parish of St. 
Thomas, containing 13 acres, 2 roods, 14 perches. 
Lot in Bridgetown, on Tudor Street, contain- 


Lot in Bridgetown, adjoining the Quakers’ 


Burial-ground in Bridgetown, containing 18,- 
353 square feet, adjoining Jews’ Synagogue and 


Lot in parish of St. Peter, near Speightstown, 
Lot on Pumpkin Hill, in the parish of St. 


A declaration of trust, dated February 24th, 
1785, was signed by all the Barbadoes trustees, 
and by John Parrish and James Cresson, but 
by none of the rest, either in Philadelphia or | accounted for as received by J. Luke, which 

This document, however, named all 
the trustees and declared the same properties 
were held “ In trust for the sole and only use and 
benefit of y* Religious Society, commonly called 
Quakers, in the said Island of Barbadoes, to the 
intent and purposes that as, from the declining 
state of the s* Society and the ruinous situation 
of their property in the said island, the meeting- 
houses and graveyards being either totally de- 
stroyed or greatly damaged, and making a part 
of the general wreck occasioned by the late 
dreadful hurricane, its become necessary that 
some persons, both in England and America, as 
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well as others in this island, should be named 
as joint Trustees in the said premises with the 
said Jn® Luke and Jos Collyngs the only sur- 
vivors under former deeds, to be aiding & 
assisting to them in the affairs of the s* Society, 
that [the said new Trustees] should all of them 
by their joint labors & endeavors recover things 
among them upon the antient footing upon 
which their property formerly stood, rebuild 
their meeting-houses, repair their grave-yards 
and appropriate all the said premises and the 
rents issues & profits thereof to the Religious 
purposes and those alone for which they were 
originally intended.” 

Probably this instrument was never recorded. 

The Barbadoes trustees were John Luke, 
Joseph Collyngs, Joshua Luke (son of John), 
Joshua Gamble Jackman, Rowland Gibson and 
John Gibson. These may be considered about 
the last persons on the island having a member- 
ship with Friends. 

The English trustees were David Barclay, 
John Townsend, John Elliott and Sylvanus 
Bevan, and the Philadelphia trustees were 
James Pemberton, Joseph Bringhurst, John 
Drinker, John Parrish, George Bowne, Henry 
Drinker, James Smith and James Cresson. 

On Eighth Month 30th, 1788, Owen Jones, 
James Pemberton and others, Philadelphia trus- 
tees, wrote to Rowland Gibson, Joseph Collyngs 
and John Gibson, part of the trustees in Barba- 
does, stating that they understood that Joshua 
Luke had had the principal management of the 
property in the island, and had made some pro- 
gress in rebuilding the meeting-house and re- 
pairing the inclosure of the graveyard in Bridge- 
town, and had alsocommenced some suits against 
the persons who had taken possession of parts 
of the estate; asking for a full and clear ac- 
count of Joshua Luke’s transactions, and also 
those of his father, John Luke, and what steps 
the surviving trustees had taken to recover the 
estates wrongly possessed by others, including 
debts due the Society. Also requesting them 
to collect the records and forward them to Phila- 
delphia. 

On Eleventh Month 24th, 1789, John Par- 
rish, Daniel Offley and James Cresson wrote to 
the London correspondents as follows : 

“ When Jno Parrish and James Cresson were 
on the Island, it was with considerable difficulty 
that a new deed of Trust was obtained from 
the Surviving Trustees John Luke & Joseph 
Collyngs. The most part of the interest in Bridge- 
town & about 30 acres of land at The Spring 
was in possession of J. Luke or some of his re- 
lations, whom he had placed there, as it ap- 
peared, with a view to secure them to himself 
by a quiet possession of five years, agreeable to 
a statute of the Island, not expecting, we be- 
lieve, his right would ever be called in ques- 
tion: there also appeared from Friends’ papers 
that several sums of money were due, to the 
amount of £2597, out of which there is £500 


of the family under whose care it had bean 
placed, who disclaimed any right to it. The 
interest at Thickets (about the same quanti 
of land) is in the hands of Ralph Weeks) who 
is a descendant of Friends. He appeared friendly 
disposed.” 

in the First Month, 1796, the English trug. 
tees executed a power of attorney to a certain 
William Holden (who was then about saili 
for Barbadoes) and Benjamin Collyngs, of Bar. 
badoes, with the object of making a determined 
effort to attach the parties who held possession 
of the property, and authorizing suits to be 
brought. 


(To be concluded.) 





An Eminent Dramatic Critic’s Expose of the 
Theatre As It Is. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


The bolt out of a clear sky that has this win. 
ter startled the dramatic world, and the society 
world generally, of the world’s great metropolis, 
has been the remarkable and totally unlooked- 
for expose of the theatre as it really is, by Clem. 
ent Scott, dean of the — of theatrical critics, 
of London. This man, who is spoken of as “the 
acknowledged leader of the English writers on 
stage subjects, and a man whose honesty of pur. 
pose and love of the theatre has never been 
questioned,” has seen fit to give out for publica- 
tion an open description and characterization 
of the drama—not what many of its devoted 
supporters would fondly have it to be, but what 
the facts show that it actually is—which fully 
sustains the claim of its opponents, that it opens 
out a field of worldly and sensuous entertain- 
ment into which no Christian can stray except 
at his utmost peril. 

“Tf anyone I loved,” says Scott, “insisted on 
going on the stage, contrary to my advice, I 
should be terrified fur her future, and hopeless 
for the endurance of our affection or even friend- 
ship. For stage life, according to my experi- 
ences, has a tendency to deaden the finer feelings, 
to crush the inner nature of men and women, 
and to substitute artificiality and hollowness for 
sincerity and truth, and, mind you, I speak from 
an intimate experience of the stage, extending 
over thirty-seven years. . . . It is nearly im 
possible for a woman to remain pure who adopts 
the stage as a profession. The whole life is ar 
tificial and unnatural to the last degree, and, 
therefore, an unhealthy life to live. But what 
is infinitely more to be deplored is that a woman 
who endeavors to keep her purity is almost of 
necessity foredoomed to failure in her career. 
It is an awful thing to say, and it is still more 
terrible that it is true, but no one who knows 
the life of the green room will dare deny it 
. . . I marvel at any mother who allows her 
daughter to take up the theatrical cureer, 
still more am I astonished that any man should 
calmly endure that his wife should become a2 
actress, unaccompanied by himself. He must 
be either a knave or a fool.” 

“Tt is unwise in the last degree,” he reiterates, 
“to expose a young girl to the inevitable conse 
quences of a theatrical life.” And with this 
certain knowledge of the sad facts of the case 





sum lay in his hands many years. After his 
decease his son Joshua named in the last trust, 
built a meeting-house in Bridgetown, walled the 
graveyard &c. which we believe must have taken 
all that sum to complete. 

“The property at Speightstown is in the pos- 
session of Thomas Whitney, who married a 
daughter of the widow Callender, under whose 
care the meeting-house there was placed and 
after her death the said Whitney took posses- 
sion with an intent to hold it under the statute 
of the Island. That at Pumpkin Hill is about 


5 acres and was in possession of a descendant | Clement 


thus pressed upon us, how can any one laying 
claim to be a follower of Christ lend his or her 
presence to representations where women enact 
with men, corrupting plots upon a public stage, 
and young girls disport in the dissolute ballet? 
As an echo in the play-going world of the 
deservedly severe and startling deliverance of 
Sectt, comes the following note of rea® 
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to the request for a watchword for the stage for 
the new year, responded: “It is the one word 
—Health. It is of all things essential that we 
keep our drama sane, and sound, and sweet, and 
wholesome. For my part, I can say that I have 
always endeavored never to produce or take 
part in apy play that a young fellow might not 
take his sweetheart or sister to see.” And yet of 
this same knighted play-actor, who is a cham- 

ion, in his way, for the reformation of the stage, 
it was averred by an English writer, upwards of 
a dozen years ago, that he had even then com- 
mitted at least fifteen thousand murders upon 
the theatre’s boards! 

Now I am one with very many others, who 
cannot believe that the realistic portrayal of 
these passionate, vengeful, tragic exhibits is of 
the nature of good preaching to the sweethearts 
and sisters of our“ young fellows.” The good Ber- 
nard, of Clairvaux, centuries ago, certified that 
“the true soldiers of Christ reject and abominate 
players and stage-plays, as vanities and false fren- 
ties,” well agreeing with the herein above quoted 
conclusion of Clement Scott, founded upon a 
thirty-seven years’ experience, that “stage life 
has a tendency to deaden the finer feelings, to 
crush the inner nature of men and women, and 
to substitute artificiality and hollowness for sin- 
cerity and truth.” 

“Perfectly satisfied with a three weeks’ expe- 
rience,” was the comment of John B. Gough, in 
reviewing a stage-struck episode of his youth, 
which revealed the sham and hollowness, the 
coarseness, and profanity, that prevailed behind 
thescenes. “I thank God that hindrances were 
thrown in my way, and that I utterly failed in 
accomplishing my cherished purpose.” . . . 

Confirmatory of the assertion just made, I may 

int to the stage pieces and spectacles, thorough- 

ae which are being enacted at this 
time before Philadelphia audiences at the vari- 
ous places of amusement, the managers of most 
of which would probably resent their being styled 
low music halls and cheap theatres. Thus, in 
the amusement columns of the best of Philadel- 
phia’s dailies, several days since, the dramatic 
critic was frank enough to say of a play it was 
advertising (and hence inviting the public to 
see), that “its characters are vulgar and disso- 
lute,” “ the story is offensive,” “it carries realism 
a little too far,” dealing with the subject with 
“brutal frankness,” and, indeed, “ there is noth- 
ing in the play to recommend it as an enter- 
tainment, except the intensity of its dramatic 
situations, and the admirable character acting 
of and .” It is thus to be under- 
stood that these personators of above the average 
ability are not to be judged too strictly, seeing 
how admirably and realistically they could pre- 
sent vileness before the foot-lights. What has 
been declared of the character of the above piece 
has been critically said of other plays that are 
being given at the theatres, that they are frothy 
and nasty... . 

But I have not yet finished the references to 
the reward brought upon Clement Scott by rea- 
son of his very plain speaking upon a subject of 
Which, in the estimation of his denouncers, he 
knew too much. The London correspondent 
of the Public Ledger having said that he “has 
drawn about his ears a veritable hornets’ nest 
by sundry cruel things he has said about the 
dramatic profession,” gives an account of how 
his case was taken in hand at a midnight sup- 

t given by the theatrical friends of a popular 

glish actor on the eve of his visit to Australia. 
One of the speakers expressed his pain and in- 
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dignation that “a man whose livelihood and 
position have depended so largely on the pro- 
fession ; who has been received for years into 
comradeship with us, has thought proper in, I 
sincerely hope, a fit of mental aberation, to gra- 
tuitousl 
erous slanders on our inner life.” 
speaker expressing his exceeding scorn, averred 
that he only echoed the preceding remarks, “ by 
saying that a more flagrant attempt to betray 
those among whom he moved and lived could 
scarcely be made by any man for thirty pieces 
of silver.” 


hurl the most foul, false and treach- 
A second 


The late boon companions of Clement having 


taken a little comfort in the thought that he was 
surely beside himself, let us hope that the con- 
demned truth-teller may, as did the reformed 
actor, Montagug Stanley, thank God that he 
was “emancipated from a most ungodly profes- 
sion,” and so look to the Divine consoler for 
the abiding reward that is not counted in pieces 
of silver.— The Episcopal Recorder. 





Expensive Living the Blight on America. 





(Condensed from an — by Joseph Lee, in the New 


land Magazine.) 


America’s lot is cast in with that of democracy, 
y 


but the way of living of our rich men, patriotic 
though they may be, is hostile to the genius of 
democracy. So our birthright is being stolen 
away from us while we sleep. Sooner or later 
one or the other must go—the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions; or else the palaces planted in 
some of our mountain and seashore towns, the 
great lawns and gardens requiring the attend- 
ance of forty or fifty men, the four-in-hands 


whirling along the country roads, blowing horns 


to warn all humbler vehicles to clear the way, 
the great yachts with their crews awaiting the | 


rare visits of their owners. We see the country 
people still striving, in a somewhat dispirited 
way, perhaps, to make their inherited be- 
lief that character rather than wealth is the 
true basis for social position ; we see them work- 
ing hard and living hard to send their son to 
college, strenuously seeking after culture ac- 
cording to such light as they can obtain. But 
this modern invasion of money-spenders and 
display into neighborhoods heretofore of simple 
habits, is the most discouraging enemy that plain 
living and high thinking has had to contend with. 
It makes expenditure the fashion in households 
that cannot afford it. It is advertised as a ne- 
cessity for social position. Existence of expensive 
fashions implies the existence of caste. It breeds 
a social plutocracy. 

This is un-American. The American idea of 
the gentleman is not that his behavior and way 
of living should constantly remind his poorer 
neighbors of their poverty and of a social gulf 
created by it, but that the claims of character 
should be honored as paramount. Even if the 
rich man could be unconscious of his advan- 
tages over his poorer neighbor, it is a much 
harder task for the poorer neighbor to do the 
same. A drop of bitterness must be mingled 
with the sense of difference. The society of the 
village has been made a less happy one than it 
was before the city people came. 

The spirit of true democracy commands that 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If 
the poor man is really and in sober earnest a 
man like yourself, if he has a soul as you have, 
can aspire to heaven or feel the degradation of 
hell as you know that you can; if, in other 
words, he is a real person, it cannot be that the 


way in which many of us live, and our way of | 
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treating him is the right one. It cannot be well 
that we should lie so warm and sleep so soft, 
and exercise so wide a command over the good 
things of this world, while the other man is suf- 
fering from actual physical want, and his chil- 
dren are roaming the streets subject to all kinds 
of temptation and evil influence. The doing of 
some of the things which we know can be done 
to make life a little better and happier for those 
who are less fortunate than ourselves, must be 
more important than the keeping up of a fash- 
ionable style of expenditure. 

A certain amount of wealth is necessary to 
the preservation of culture. Character and 
taste cannot grow without objects*on which the 
mind may impress itself. But we must remem- 
ber that the other man’s welfare is nearly or 
quite as important as our own: that if culture 
and refinement are good, they may be as good 
for him as they are for us ; that if we believe in 
culture, perhaps the conclusion is that we should 
make sacrifices to bring it within the reach of 
others, not that we should monopolize it for our- 
selves. 

For us in America to turn back on our own 
ideals, for us to live and spend our money in a 
way hostile to our democratic faith, for the sake 
of art and refinement, or for any other reason, 
is peculiarly base and peculiarly foolish. The 
spirit of the times is democracy, and America 
stands for democracy as no nation ever stood 
for an idea before, and as no nation can ever 
stand for this idea again. In this age America’s 
success is the world’s success. If we have not 
the inspiration of the time in us, nobody has it, 
and if we are untrue to it, we have sold the 
cause of humanity. 





“About Right.” 


Some people seem to delight in carelessness 
and inexactness. If things are “about right” 
they are content. But “ about right” is exactly 
wrong. 

We are living in days of exactness. Says a 
recent writer, “ Refinements of measurements 
have gone to almost incredible limits. On lenses 
curvatures of 1-150,000 inch can be measured. 
In spectroscopic analysis of mere traces of dif- 
ferent elements, fractional wave-lengths are read 
to 1-2,500 millionth of an inch. Prof. Dewar, 
in his researches on liquid air, attained a vacuum 
of 1-2,500 millionth of an atmosphere by filling 
a vessel with mercurial vapor and exposing it 
to a very low temperature, and Prof. Boys, with 
the simplest possible arrangement of quartz 
fiber, torsional balance and mirror, claims to 
have been able to just detect an attractive force 
of the 1-20,000 millionth of a grain. So much 
for minute weights and measures, and as regards 
angles the Darwin pendulum will indicate a 
movement of 1-300 of a second, which would be 
about the angular measurement of a penny- 
piece at the distance of 1,000 miles. It is diffi- 
cult to realize the minuteneness of measurements 
like the preceding. The smallest gold coin of 
Great Britain, if drawn out into a wire 1-2,500 
millionth of an inch in diameter, would be long 
enough to stretch to the sun and back again ten 
thousand times.” 

Such statements as these, soberly made by sci- 
entific men, not only make greater demands on 
our faith than the miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, but they teach us that the time for slip- 
shod guess-work is gone, and that excellence and 
accuracy and faith and righteousness should be 
the aim of every son of Adam.—From Common 
People. 
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Some Flowers of Earliest Spring. 

There is that in our human nature which re- 
joices in the retura of spring. The lengthening 
days, the growing power of the sun, the milder 
air, the song of the birds, the swelling of the 
buds on the trees, the reviving green in the 
grass—all these things touch the heart with glad- 
ness that the winter is over and gone, and awaken 
in the long-housed citizen a desire to be abroad 
for a breath of country air and the sight of 
rural scenes. 

To those who love the wild flowers, the search 
for these beautiful children of the earth lends 
an especial zest to the walks of this early season. 
The Hepaticas, Blood-roots, Spring- beauties and 
Saxifrages, which appear abundantly in the 
woodlands of this latitude in the latter part of 
the Third Month or the first of the Fourth, are 
dear to the heart of every gatherer of wild blos- 
soms, and, by most, are reckoned as the first 
native flowers of the spring. Yet, if we wait 
for the advent of these, we shall have neglected 
some others, which, though making small show 
in the world, are, nevertheless, well worth our 
attention. 

In bogs in low woods, and the marshy borders 
of streams, we have probably all noticed the 
rank foliage of the Skunk Cabbage growing, and 
are familiar with the disagreeable, assafcetida- 
like odor which the leaves emit when broken. 
It is a flowering plant, though the seeker for 
flowers among its great leaves will find only 
disappointment. The reason of this is, that the 
blossoms appeared, did their work and withered 
before the leaves got fairly started. They are 
indeed (if we except the chickweed, whose white 
stars sometimes open in midwinter in warm 
nooks), the earliest flowers of spring, and may 
be sought after early in the Second Month, 
when they will be found clustered on a little 
fleshy knob inside of a hood-shaped case called 
a spathe. This spathe rises out of the muck of 
the marsh a couple of inches or so, and is pret- 
tily striped and mottled in several colors, pur- 
ple, green, yellow and sometimes white. 

About the first of Third Month—sometimes 
a little earlier, sometimes a little later—in old 
fields and on rocky slopes, the Whitlow Grass 
comes into bloom. This plant is so small that 
it takes sharp eyes to see it at first, though, as 
the season advances and it becomes more abun- 
dant, its numerous pure-white blossoms, each 
about as big as a pin’s-head, twinkle right gaily 
in the brown sod. The name is a misnomer, as 
the plant is in no sense a grass, but a member 
of that peppery family to which the mustards, 
cress, radish, etc., belong. Each plant consists 
of a small rosette of leaves, pressed flat to the 
ground, a flower-stalk rising an inch or two high 
from the centre, and bearing, at the summit, 
several tiny white fowers These are very sen- 
sitive to the weather, and will rarely if ever be 
found expanded, except in the sunshine. As 
they mature (which they do very rapidly), the 
stalk and flowering branches lengthen, and the 
flowers are replaced by small green pods, which 
terminate the branchlets, like so many spear- 
heads. The Whitlow Grass is not a native 
American, but is an immigrant from the Old 
World. It has certainly taken kindly to its new 
home, however, for it is now abundant through- 
out the northeastern United States. Prior, in 
his interesting work on the “ Popular Names of 
British Plants,” says one wa owes its name to 
a supposed usefulness in the cure of whitlows. 

Along woodland rivulets the Golden Saxi-| papa 
frage spreads its rich-green carpet of succulent 


stems, clothed with small, close-set, roundish 
leaves. The flowers, which are without a cor- 
olla, and rest in a little green scalloped plate of 
a calyx, consist of a central, two-horned pistil, 
surrounded by a hollow square of eight short 
stamens. The plump anthers are a brilliant 
orange-red in color, which changes to a bright 
yellow when the pollen is discharging. These 
tiny spots of vivid color, glowing in the mass of 
green foliage, remind one of some rare gem. 

Hard by, in dryer ground, the Wood Rush 
pushes up its bunches of grass-like leaves into 
the sunshine. This humble plant, if noticed at 
all in the brown carpet of the earth, is apt to 
be mistaken for a grass, but its purplish leaves, 
which taper to callous, crimson points, and which, 
when young, are abundantly clothed with long, 
loose hairs, easily distinguish it from the grasses. 
A little later it sends up from atnid its bunched 
leaves a slender stalk, surmounted by a loose 
cluster of small flowers cradled in reddish-brown 
calyces. 

If, now, we lift our eyes from the ground, we 
shall discover on the leafless Alder and Hazel 
Bushes the long pendulous catkins in which the 
male blossoms of these shrubs are arranged. If 
we shake them, the yellow pollen flies out in 
dusty showers. Looking still higher, we shall 
see the blossoms on the Silver Maples. This 
species of Maple is not uncommon in the streets 
of villages and towns, and grows wild along 
river banks, in which, situation the writer saw 
it in full bloom near Philadelphia, on Third 
Month 12th of this year. The flowers, which 
are without corolla, appear much earlier than 
the leaves, and are disposed in numerous clus- 
ters bunched in distant rings around the slen- 
der branchlets. When full-grown, the white 
stamens bristle out about half an inch from 
every side of the twig, and, as there is an im- 
mense number of them on each flowering branch, 
the blooming trees seem enveloped in a silvery 
haze, very beautiful to behold. 

So, if we have eyes to see, we may find in 
these earliest days of spring much to please and 
instruct, for not one of these tiny blossoms but 
gives evidence of the care and wondrous work- 
manship of our Heavenly Father’s hand, which 
hath clothed them as ds in all his glory 
was not arrayed. b 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Closed Door. 


I remember itso well. It was one mornin 
many years ago, when I was a very little child. 
I had been disobedient at breakfast-time, and 
papa had said to me, gravely and sadly, “ Car- 
rie, you must get off your chair, and go and 
stand outside the door for five minutes.” 

I got down, checked back the sob that rose 
in my throat, and, without venturing to look 
into papa’s face, went outside the door, and it 
was shut against me. 

The moments seemed very long and silent. I 
remember well how my tears dropped down on 
the mat, I was so grieved and ashamed. 

The five minutes were not nearly over, but 
the handle of the door was partly turned, and 
Johnny’s curly head peeped out. 

Both his arms were around my neck in a min- 
ute, and he said, “ Carrie, go in. I’ll be naughty 
instead of you,” and, before I had time to say a 
word, he had pushed me in and shut the door. 

There I stood, with my eyes on the ground, 
and feeling so red and uncomfortable, not know- 





























ing whether I might go up to the table; but 
took me by the hand and led me to the 
table, and kissed me, and put me on my chair, 


and I knew I was forgiven just as much as if] - 


had borne all the punishment—but, O, how I 


wished that Johnny would come in. 


When the five minutes were up he was called 


in, and then papa took us both—me, the 


naughty child, and Johnny, the loving brother 
ae folded us both in his arms, wait sobbed 
it all out—the repentance and love and grate. 
fulness—while we were held close to the loving 
heart. 

And now that I look back to that little scene, 
it seems a very typical one. For the years went 
by, and I found myself outside another door, 
separated from the Father, sin having come be- 
tween my soul and God, till I saw One who 
loved me come and take my place, and put me 
into his place of nearness, and I was forgiven 
for Christ’s sake, and I knew the fulness and 
freeness of that forgiveness, for our Father drew 
me near to his Divine heart of love, and there, 
with the Lord Jesus, my sin-bearer, I found 
“ joy unspeakable and full of glory.” — Christian 
Advocate. 





Memorial 


OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
Socrety OF FRIENDS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
New JERSEY AND DELAWARE, RESPECTING 
THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND SPAIN. 


To the President, his Cabinet and the Congres 
of the United States :—For some months past we 
have regarded with deep interest and solicitude 
the disturbed relations between our Government 
and that of the Kingdom of Spain in connection 
with the insurrection in the island of Cuba. 

We sympathize with the friendly efforts that 
have been used by the present, as well as by the 
late administration, to interpose the good offices 
of the United States in bringing to a close the 
inhuman warfare between Spain and her insur- 
gent colony, and we deplore their want of suc- 
cess and the continued sufferings of the Cuban 
people. 

Whilst desiring to uphold the hands of the 

President in all that may conduce to the benevo- 
lent end proposed by him, we are firmly im- 
— with the belief that this purpose is not 
ikely to be attained by a menace of military 
force on the part of the United States. Should 
the irritation now felt by the two nations to 
ward each other be inflamed to the point of open 
warfare, while we may profess to be actuated by 
the humane desire to relieve the sufferings of 
the non-combatants in Cuba, shall we not be 
amenable to the charge of inconsistency by 
bringing on a second calamity, which would 
add to, rather than remedy, a prior evil? The 
soldiers and sailors of the United States who 
will, in case of war, be thrust into the front rank 
of the battle, many of whom may lose their lives 
or limbs in the contest, and whose families must 
suffer the bereavement of husbands, fathers and 
brothers, have surely no less a claim than the 
people of a foreign country upon the kind con- 
sideration of our rulers. Great and solemn in- 
deed is the responsibility of men in power, whose 
action may light the flames of war, and doom t 
death and untold misery many of their fellow- 
beings who have had no voice in its inception. 

We hold the belief that there can be no dif- 
ference between nations that cannot be more 
advantageously adjusted to the real interests of 
both parties by peaceful negotiation or arbitra- 
tion than by a resort to arms. That the princi 
ples of the Christian religion forbid war as em- 
phatically as they do private combats, and that 
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dent and two members of his Cabinet on the 26th 


national honor cannot be vindicated by mutual | ¢ 
Instant. 


destruction and oe 

Should the United States and Spain be unable 
to adjust their present differences by the ordi- 
nary methods of peaceful diplomacy, we would 
urge the resort to arbitration as a course honor 
able in itself and in accord with the spirit which 
should animate a Christian nation. This method 
bas been frequently and successfully resorted to 
by the United States in its intercourse with pow- 
erful governments, and would be no less just 
and honorable when a weaker one is involved 
in the controversy. In the intercourse between 
individuals, no dispute, however serious or how- 
ever it may touch an imaginary sense of honor, 
is regarded as beyond the ordinary peaceful 
process of the courts. Why, then, should the 
same principle be less applicable to the settle- 
ment of international differences? 

We call our Union a Christian nation. The 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom we thus claim to fol- 
low, inculcated a loving regard on the part of 
his disciples toward all men, even to their ene- 
mies. An inspired apostle has declared that 
“the wisdom which is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, and the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 

” (James iii: 17-18). 

We would, therefore, express our earnest de- 
sire and hope that pacific counsels may still 
prevail with our honored President, as we have 
rejoiced to believe that they have in good meas- 
ure done, in the management of the momentous 

uestions now pressing upon him, and that all 
Fenments of the Government may calmly seek 
for Divine counsel, so to direct them as to be 
instrumental in promoting the true interests of 
our beloved country, and receive the blessing 
pronounced by the Prince of Peace upon the 
peacemakers. 

By direction and on behalf of a meeting of 
the representatives aforesaid, held in Philadel- 
phia, the twenty-fifth day of the Third Month, 
1898. Wri Evans, 

Clerk for the day. 





The report of the Institute for Colored Youth 
shows a year of prosperity, but indicates that good 
work might be further expanded, if more funds 
were forthcoming. 





A letter from Philip C. Garrett highly commends 
the effort which Franklin S. Blair is making in 
and about this city for the sustenance of a Manual 
and Normal Training School for Colored People 
in North Carolina. Although Friends’ sympathies 
are taxed for the maintenance of their similar in- 
stitution at Christiansburg, Va. (but apparently far 
short of its needs), yet such needs are as sorely felt 
in other States ; and we believe it will be no loss to 
those who are drawn to this further interest, to 
extend their stewardship thither also. To teach 
the colored race an industrial self-support, is a ser- 
vice done not only for them, but also to our own 
posterity in this land, and when in the openings of 
light, to the cause of righteousness. 





Eliza H. Varney, in her visit along the Pacific 
coast has found in different places many individu- 
als who appeared to be hungering after the bread 
of life, but who amid the forms and ceremonies 
with which they are surrounded seemed to be re- 
ceiving only husks. She had a large meeting in 
San Francisco, where hundreds were present, who 
were very silent and attentive, a large number of 
whom came to speak with the Friends present, 
after it closed, and expressed a desire for another 
meeting. She was afterwards at San Jose, and re- 
turned to Pasadena. In the course of this visit she 
had found an open door almost everywhere, and 
had met with several who were members with 
Friends or descended from them living in remote 
situations, to their mutual refreshment and strength- 
ening. She expected to go from Pasadena to Es- 
condido and other places in that neighborhood. 
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In another column has been placed an outline 
of an article entitled “Expensive Living the 
Blight on America,” which appeared in the last 
number of the New England Magazine. The 
most effective part of the article has seemed to 
us to be its title; and for that, as much as for 
its generally salutary contents, we give it space. 

he title voices a concern which has many 
times engaged our mind, in privately hearing 
the talk of young people who have their livings 
to earn. Under the exactions of modern stan- 
dards of living, young men are secretly deploring 
the increasing difficulty and well-nigh despair 
they feel of starting homes of their own. 

it seems a natural and wholesome order in 
human society that young men and women, 
after coming of age, and rightly mated in char- 
acter by Divine preparation, should with Di- 
vine approval join in home-life, and begin to 
feel settled in the responsibilities of living, and 
in the work of their day. Thus many years of 
earnestness may be saved to a young man from 
aimlessness or even dissipation ; and to a young 
woman from idle fashion or time-killing. Or, 
if higher aims be present, a single-handed ear- 
nestness may chase a thousand enemies of char- 
acter, but a two-fold earnestness put ten-fold 
more to flight. Whatever blessing to our coun- 
try, its citizens, or to the church settled home 
lives may be, above the unsettled multitude that 
floats as our dangerous element of society, that 
safeguard of stability is cut off by all that dis- 
courages seasonable marriages. We regard the 
artificial wants of modern living and society as 
a tariff against home-forming. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

Says the Christian Advocate, of New York, a 
Methodist periodical : 
“Joseph Walton, for a number of years Clerk of 
the Yearly Friends’ Meeting in Philadelphia, and 
editor of THE FRIEND, is deceased, at the age of 
eighty-one years. A more beautiful character than 
Joseph Walton it would be impossible to find. In 
his administration THE FRIEND came to us as a 
dove of peace. We read it often, and it appeared 
like a whisper in the midst of the rush and storm 
of life. We met him accidentally on a train, and 
found him a perfect illustration of the ancient pla- 
cidity of the Society to which he belongs.” 





Our friends Joseph S. Elkinton and Jonathan E. 
Rhoads were at the Burlington County Alms-house 
on Third-day, the 22nd, and held a public meeting 
in Pemberton, N. J. They have also held meetings 
at Barnegat, Manahawkin, and in Tuckerton, both 
at the Friends’ meeting-house in the latter place 
god in the “ Union Chapel.” 





At aspecial session of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held Third Mo. 
2th, a memorial was adopted, addressed to the 
President of the United States, his Cabinet, and 
the members of Congress. It was designed for the 
strengthening of their hearts and hands in ef- 
forts to maintain peace with Spain, and to settle 
Matters at issue by peaceful negotiation or arbitra- 
tion. A delegation was entrusted with the delivery 
of this memorial in Washington to the parties ad- 

essed, and with the further circulation of it in 
this country ; who had an interview with the Presi- 
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Now we have ourselves to blame if our su- 
perfluous grade of expenditure in home conduct- 
ing or in furnishing advertises to young people 
what they must expect ; even that married life, 
as it goes, is not within reach of a clesk’s or 
mechanic’s wages, or a farmer's earnings. There 
was a time when such means were found to 
suffice for the rearing of large families. But it 
was a time when many things now assumed to 
be necessities, were then regarded as luxuries, 
or as superfluous. Modern conveniences are 
certainly convenient. We love to smooth the 
pathway of our dear households with them. We 
may desire to keep them in appearances up to 
the level of those of equal state. But such is 
the system of artificial wants now in vogue, that 
others seeing what the cost will be, excuse them- 
selves from any such prospect—even from mar- 
riage which “is honorable,” because debt, or the 
temptation to bring home more money than is 
earned, would be dishonorable. And if this en- 
forced celibacy degenerated into nothing worse, 
we might discover an opportunity for a virtue 
init. But it is the opposite to virtue which, in 
too many cases, is professed to be cheaper than 
homes. 

The period at which it seems judicious now 
and hereaway, among members of our religious 
Society without patrimonies, to enter upon family 
life, is creeping farther and farther past the age of 
thirty. Few old-fashioned, large families accumu- 
late, and birthright membership is no longer 
looked upon as adequate for keeping up our num- 
bers. Our religious principles, which once en- 
larged our borders, made not this decline in num- 
bers, but our departure from them has done it. 
Godliness, with contentment, would have been 
great numerical gain; but some spirit of world- 
liness, of ostentation, of luxury, has robbed us of 
our birthright in numbers as in spirit. Trace 
from year to year the shortening roll of children 
at Westtown. The fault is not in the steadily 
improving management; it is in the sources of 
supply. As large a proportion of the families 
which are allowed to be formed are represented 
at Westtown now, as ever. No conduct of the 
school, however superior or enlightened it is, as 
we believe, becoming, will increase the home- 
constituency from which pupilsaredrawn. The 
remedy lies in “ plain living and high thinking ” 
throughout Friends’ homes; a return to sim- 
— of wants and of style; a making of more 

omes for young people possible. And to this 
and every good end, one cure watchfully ap- 
plied will be the panacea of every social disad- 
Justment, namely: “ For me to live, is Christ.” 





From one of the co-adjutors of this paper a 
member of the delegation who waited on the 
President, we have the following more explicit 
account of the movement, than that which ap- 
pears in our “ Items Concerning the Society.” 

The Meeting for Sufferings met in Philadel- 
phia on the twenty-second and twenty-fifth of 
Third Month, on account of the present critical 
state of the country in relation to Cuban affairs. 
An Address was adopted to the President and 
his Cabinet and to Congress on the subject, 
which is printed in this paper. Three members 
of the Meeting were deputed to present it at 
Washington, which they did on Seventh-day 
last. They had a satisfactory interview with the 
President, who received them kindly, and said 
that he should use pacific counsels in dealing 
with Spain, so far as practicable. He remarked 
that he had been disappointed in not having re- 
ceived a full response to the request he had 
published to the people of the United States 


